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OT long ago a letter was received from a 
gentlemen saying, “I am going into other 
business ; you need not send your paper 
to me any longer. I shall have no fur- 
ther use for it. He had been a country 
school teacher ; saw the paper had ideas 

in it that would give him advancement ; took it, and got 

hold of them ; and went for higher places in the strength 
of these new ideas. In short, he “succeeded,” in that 
field, as the common expression puts it. 

Now looking around he sees no new worlds to con- 
quer, no great money to be made, and concludes to go 
into the making of window shades. Against this no ob- 
jection can be made; a man is right to desire to make 
money honorably in considerable quantities. One how- 
ever will conclude that that man must in some way have 
lacked the essential teacher's quality because he has no 
further interest in educational thoughts or progress. The 
story is told of a young clergyman who desiring a vaca- 
tion had engaged a substitute to preach for him. He 
was informed that the substitute had arrived. “Good,” 
said he, “no more preaching or praying for six weeks.” 

We bid our friend an affectionate farewell and trust 
that, as he is selling window shades, he will feel his heart 
warm up as the boys come and go inhis store. Don’t 
say you have no use for them: 

> 

What shall the examiner seek for when he enters the 
school-room? We know what he generally demands. 
The mother, when her son returns from college, knows 
well enough what she would see in him, but there must 
be something that can be taken hold of and exhibited. 
Latin and Greek are showy things and they are put for- 
ward, 

What can you show? the examiner asks. The teacher 
brings out a flaxen-haired boy to recite “ The night be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo ;” another parses ; another 
gives the names of all the presidents ; another tells the 
distance to the sun. These indicate that the teacher 
has not been idle. 

Would it be proper to look for certain physical, moral, 
and mental conditions in the children; for instance, for 
good carriage of the body in walking and sitting ; right 
ideas as to duty to themselves, to each other, to their 
parents, and to God ; powers of observation and expres- 
sion by pen and pencil and tools; some knowledge of 
their surroundings—a possession of some scheme to ex- 
plain the phenomena about them ; and finally an intelli- 
gent use of terms to characterize their knowledge. 

This is more than the 3 R’s, it is true; a broader 
measurement is proposed. A great many schools that 
would stand the 3 R tape-line would fail if this “ all- 
around ” measure were applied. 





It is certainly a growing opinion that colleges and 
universities should add to their curriculum a study of 
education—its history, principles, methods, and civil re- 
lations. Education concerns itself with the develop- 
ment of man under the age of 21; history under- 
takes to discourse concerning his development there- 
after, but this is colored almost wholly under the influ- 
ences imparted during the earlier period. 

It may seem now an odd thing that the young men of 
Yale and the young women of Vassar should concern 
themselves with Pestalozzi and Froebel unless they are 
going to teach. But there is far more reason they 
should do this than that they should worry themselves 
over Leibnitz and Hobbs. No one has so colored the 
destiny of Germany as the Swiss schoolmaster—not 
even the iron Frederick. Plato was mightier than Alex- 
ander ; one is dead and the other lives. 

It is safe to predict that in twenty-five years all the 
colleges will follow the example of Harvard in making 
education a study for the sake of culture, just as philoso- 
phy or psychology is now used. 


> 


It is but a short time since that a principal of a famous 
city school (himself a graduate of a famous normal school) 
declared that our present methods of education “ had 
nothing to do with Pestalozzi.” A clergyman, while 
traveling last summer on a New England railroad, met 
two young ladies who had just graduated from a normal 
school. Being familiar with the history of education he 
remarked, “1 suppose you gave some study to Pesta- 
lozzi.” They were evidently surprised and declared that 
his name had not been mentioned. 

These are but two of numerous similar incidents that 
show the usual field of knowledge covered by the teacher 
to be a very limited one. “ Three-R” teaching abounds. 
“Teachers who can parse a little, work in numbers a little, 
can bound the states and give the capitals, are thick as 
blackberries,” said Supt. David, of West Virginia; and 
yet it is plain we are far on the road when we compare 
1890 with the dark days of 1870. 

Before much further real advancement can be made in 
education, the philosophical, historical, and psychologi- 
cal elements must be made a matter of study as well as 
those relating to the practical work of the school-room. 
There must be an acquaintance with the elementary 
ideas of human growth and human development. This 
is attempted now by offering books treating of peda- 
gogical matters. For some teachers this will be a great 
help; but the struggling teacher who cannot attend a 
normal school and yet conscientiously wishes to advance, 
what shall shedo? Three years ago to meet the wants 
of such THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER was sent out ; next 
year it will appear as EpUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, be- 
cause such it really is. It aims to present education as 
an object of study by the teacher. Address E. L. Kel- 
logg & Co 








Editorial Corre spondence. 


Unusual attention has been directed towards the Chi- 
cago educational system lately for several reasons. The 
resignation of George Howland, who had held the posi- 
tion of superintendent for eleven years, and the election 
of Albert G. Lane in his [place meant changes in the 
general plan ; for these two’men represent two different 
schools of thought. Mr. Howland was a first-rate spe- 
cimen of the superintendent of 1870; Mr. Lane isa good 
specimen of an educatorjwho sees things from the 
standpoint of education in 1890. 


It is too soon to look for any results from this im- 
portant step taken by the Chicago board of education, 
but the entire school system is sure to be affected by it. 
Principals of schools said to me, “The election of Mr. 
Lane means a change here.” ‘They recognize that Mr. 
Lane is a man who has given much consideration to 
phases of the educational question, usually overlooked 
by the average superintendent. Matters to which Mr. 
Howland lightly turned his thoughts, Mr. Lane will con- 
sider seriously. 


Sloyd has been introduced but as an experiment, and 
in a tentative way; not to make it a part of the sys- 
tem, necessarily, but to see what there isin it. Three 
rooms where 15 pupils meet twice a week, an hour at a 
time, are all that are now employed at present. It can- 
not be said to have made a favorable impression yet. It 
is said that if teachers knew how to teach it in their own 
schools the results would be better. 


Sewing has been introduced in the 3d, 4th, and 5th 
grades ; to this one hour per week is devoted; the in- 
struction is given by the class teachers. To sewing and 
to sloyd in the schools, it is plain there is yet consider- 
able antagonism on the part of most of the teachers. 
Some say outright, “Humbug,” “Waste of time and 
money,” before their pupils ; a few see the possibilities 
in them as educational agencies. The main objection 
as it was stated to me by both assistants and principals 
was about like this : “ We have here Poles, Scandinavians, 
Jews, Italians, Germans, and Hungarians, and three 
years is the average period they will attend school. The 
most beneficial thing we can do is to teach them to speak, 
read, and write the English language and manage num- 
bers. To take up any of these three years in anything 
that does not bear directly on these points is wasting 
the time of the pupil.” 

But I met with some who said, “ This work with the 
fingers and hands helps on the work of drill in the ele- 
ments of English and numbers. We objected years ago 
when it was proposed to introduce drawing, yet every- 
one now is in favor of drawing.” 

All objections to physical culture and manual train- 
ing will disappear when it is found that the people want 
these things taught ; they are now in the schools as ex- 
perimental educational efforts. When the people demand 
sewing and other hand-training exercises these teachers 
will find room during the three primary years for them. 
“ How as to progress?” I asked in several places. “ Tell 
me the evidences of your progress, not considering the 
children as bottles or boxes.” “Well, they speak more 
accurately, more comprehendingly ; their voices are more 
musical and pleasanter to hear ; they are more tasteful 
in their dress ; they are more easily governed ; corporal 
punishment has disappeared; they are more kind and 
obliging, more interested in school; they like to see 
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beautiful things; their ears are more cultivated for 
pleasing sounds ; they are more watchful for movements 
in the world about them, more ready and better pre- 
pared to enter on the work of life.” ‘“ Has all that come 
from the schools? Is the teacher to be credited with all 
of it?” “Well, not wholly, perhaps, but mainly.” “ You 
then think the teaching is much superior to what it was 
say, fifteen yearsago?” “Most certainly. The teach- 
ing now is very much broader—but it is not yet what it 
might be. There is still the traditional adherence to 
book learning; to ‘Poll-parroting,’ as Riderhood calls 
it.” 

This sums up briefly several conversations. It seems 
that there is considerable willingness to move out of 
the beaten tracks of educating by pages and to aim at 
real progress at human growth. But Mr. Lane is cau- 
tious and Chicago is a large city, and large bodies move 
slowly. 

Some of the thinking citizens are trying educational 
experiments. At the Tilden school, corner of Lake and 
Elizabeth streets, Mr. R. T. Crane has provided a teacher 
with tools to give manual training to the 7th and 8th 
grades of five schools (360 boys) ; they meet in classes 
two hours per week. The plan in general is patterned 
after that devised by Supt. Powell for the Washington 
(D. C.) schools. The teacher, Mr. R. T. Beardsly, is a 
graduate of the Chicago manual training school. The 
work by these boys of 10 to 14 years of age was of the 
simplest kind—sawing to line, use of chisels, bits, making 
of a boot-jack, etc..—but the interest displayed was 
something delightful to observe. There is to bea class of 
“troublesome boys” allowed to work in this room, as it 
is believed the interest they will have in that will be car- 
ried over into their studies. 

The experiment just spoken of is under the supervi- 
sion of the principal of the school, Miss Harriet N. Win- 
chell, a very intelligent lady. It may in general be said 
that women teachers are not in favor of manual train- 
ing ; they oppose it because they cannot teach it and be- 
cause they see no possible relation between that and 
education. Miss Winchell, however, is an exception to 
the rule. She looks at things broadly. There is atten- 
tion given here to physical culture; the instruction 
in music is of a high order. Planted in the Tilden school, 
this experiment of Mr. Crane’s will surely attract wide 
attention. It would not be surprising if the same work 
should be started at other points. 

Drawing in Chicago is under the supervision of Miss 
Locke. I found that here, as in most other cities, it is 
believed that neither the best way to teach drawing, nor 
the best things to teach under the name of drawing, has 
been discovered. Supt. Lane maintains with other ad- 
vanced thinkers that drawing must be a means of ex- 
pression and culture inall the other studies. As lan- 
guage has become, in the hands of skilful teachers, a 
means by which culture is obtained in numbers, litera- 
ture, science, botany, etc., so drawing is to be an added 
means of a similar kind. 

The high school teachers met on Saturday to hear a 
lecture by Dr. Harper, president of the Chicago univer- 
sity. There is a disposition on the part of the teachers 
in this city to meet for the study of education. The 
superintendents meet the teachers in grades and discuss 
with them a variety of subjects connected with practi- 
cal school work. A. M. K. 
Chicago. 
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Ckaracter Building. 
By MarTHA R, Orne, Lynn, Mass. 


The conscientious teacher is constantly confronted 
with the thought that the state requires as the result of 
her labors not scholars, literary men and women, mathe- 
maticians, linguists, etc., but good citizens ; that the entire 
school system has been built up with this end in view— 
the production of thinking, intelligent men and women 
who shall carry on our system of government, our free 
and philanthropic institutions, and leave to their children 
a better legacy of civilization than we do to them. 

Let our schedule work be never so faithfully per- 
formed, though we may thus produce well-trained minds, 
we have not necessarily given to the community good 
citizens. ‘The schedule work is necessary, of course, but 
it is the mere husk of what the child should and des get 
from his school training. 

There are silent influences at work unseen, building 
up the characters of these future citizens, that every true 
teacher should direct and make use of in every possible 
manner. Her desire for good should animate the soul 
of every boy and girl under her charge! Every day by 
some softly spoken word of praise or look of apprecia- 
tion for effort to subdue self, the teacher can impress a 
sense and standard of right upon her pupils. 

Children should not only dow the difference between 
right and wrong but should fee/ it. This question of 
ethics, the science of human duty, is certainly a serious 
one, and let us hope the time is not far off when those of 
us who are struggling so blindly alorg in all but vain 
efforts to raise the standard of morals will be able to re- 
ceive assistance from the experience of others who feel 
that they have obtained fair results from their methods. 
In some schools a certain time each day is set aside for 
talks on “ Morals and Manners,” but this does not seem 
to me a “ natural method.” 

‘A good wide-awake story that does not make its 
moral too conspicuous, but allows its influence to steal 
into the mind unsuspected is an excellent way of caus- 
ing children to think on these subjects—but such stories, 
we all know, are difficult to find. Most story-books de- 
voted to ethics are not palatable to pupils. In one 
school where English literature is taught, the private 
character of the author is discussed in connection with 
his works, and the teacher finds many an opportunity to 
point a moral and show causes for success or failure. 
The first step is to teach children to think on subjects 
which suggest questions of right and wrong; second, to 
give honest expression to their thoughts; and, third, to 
make them /ee/ right and wrong. Don’t be afraid of a 
little sophistry in your pupils, if they are honest in their 
opinions ; but lead them to see flaws in their own reason- 
ing, for this is just the training they need. It is the 
fault of the age to generalize too quickly and from too 
little data. Let us impress this one fact on this genera- 
tion and we have added our quota to progress. 

Let a child feel himself in a moral atmosphere and he 
will absorb ideas and opinions of right and wrong and 
never dream that they were not always his own. As an 
experiment which I have been trying has proved a help 
to me in this matter of character training, I will briefly 
state it, hoping others may find it useful. It may be used 
in connection with the language and composition work. 
A few suggestive questions are placed on the board 
and the class requested to think them over, generally 
until the next day when they are required to express 
their thoughts on paper and pass to me. (Occasionally 

I give them no time to prepare.) Some of the thoughts 
are then culled from these compositions and at a subse- 
quent lesson read to the class and discussed. One set 
of questions, for example, were as follows : 

1. Which is it better to lose, a good name or a good 
character? Why? 

2. What do you understand by a good character ? 

3. How is a good character built up? 

4. How are good characters sometimes lost? 

In response to the first one a nervous little fellow of 
twelve or thirteen replied: “It is better to lose a good 
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name than a good character; if you lose your good 
character you are sure to lose your good name.” One 
of the girls said: “A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favors rather than silver 
or gold, but the character is superior to all.” And an- 
other: “The world gives you a good name, but you give 
yourself a good character. The character is of more 
importance, because it is what you are, not what you 
seem to be.” 

In answer to the second I cull the following: “A 
person who has a good character is always doing all the 
good he can.” “A good character is one you can always 
trust and depend upon, and when you are in trouble you 
can look to him forhelp.” A person has a good char- 
acter who is innocent of any crime and is a gentleman 
in appearance and at heart.” This last afforded a chance 
for discussion. In answer to the third came: “We 
can build up character by daring to do right when all the 
people round you laugh and make funof you.” “By be- 
ing a Christian, because if you are, you will have all the 
things needed for a good character.” “ By doing right 
and helping others to do right.” “By being good- 
natured to everyone—parents, playmates, and all.” “ By 
doing as you would be done by.” “A good character is 
never formed at once but built up like a house from 
foundation to chimney. You must be upright honest, 
cheerful, obedient, and remember the Golden Rule.” 
“ By having an ideal and trying to live up to it.” In 
answer tothe fourth: ‘Many good characters are lost 
by relying on other people.” “By keeping bad com- 
pany.” “By getting discouraged.” “By breaking your 
good resolutions.” Another set of questions was based 
on the old proverb, “It is more biessed to give than to 
receive.” Some of the thoughts culled are: ‘“ People 
do not generally regard this saying true, because many 
give expecting something better in return.” “ Because 
it is easter to receive than it is to give, many try to think 
it better to do so.” “Most people want their money’s 
worth in return for what they give.” “ Judging from the 
many benevolent institutions in the city, I should think 
most people preferred to give.” “If you are poor and 
cannot afford to give presents you can help an old lady 
across the street, and carry her heavy basket for her 
even if she is not the same color as yourself ; or after 
school at night you can chop her kindlings, or shovel 
her path clear of snow, and sprinkle ashes so she will not 
slip and hurt herself.” 

“Tf you keep receiving favors and never give them you 
may not get anything after a while, and they will not 
keep up their friendly relations with you.” “ People 
who are always receiving and never giving become un- 
happy, selfish, and very disagreeable in more ways than 
one.” 


yo 


Some new words for the children in the American 
schools to become acquainted with have come into promi- 
nence on account of the dispute with Great Britain over 
our rights in Bering sea. What is meant by “ pelagic”? 
What by “ modus vivendi” ? What by “ modus"? What 
is “sealing”? A broad teacher will take the opportu- 
nity to draw away the attention of the young people from 
the petty quarrels going on in their neighborhood, and 
ask them to watch the course taken by two great nations 
in settling the question of the control of Bering sea. 

There is no doubt now but the dispute will be decided 
by a board of arbitrators composed of disinterested par- 
ties. Great Britain claims that in the treaties of 1824 
and ’25 the words “Pacific ocean” covered all the 
water to the Artic circle ; the United States that they did 
not include Bering sea and that Russia transferred ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in that sea with the sale of Alaska in 
1867. Great Britain says Russia could not transfer a 
right she never had, and that fishermen have a right 
to fish within three miles of United States territory in 
Bering sea the same as in other waters. If Great 
Britain’s view is accepted then another question 
will arise, What shall be done to prevent the extinction 
of the seal? The dispute is a complicated one which 
the arbitrators will take a year or more to decide. 
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An Educational Institute. 


One Day Per Montn. 


(This isin answer to letters from various points,especially to one from a school 
officer ir. Central New York, and to one in California. This latter says, ‘** We 
want suggestions regarding a course of reading for our monthly Institute; we 
want encouragement.”’) 


What can the teacher of a small town, or of a county 
do to make advancement in professional fitness as a 
teacher? This isa practical question and should have a 
practical answer. . 

1. Let it be supposed there is one man who will lead 
the way, who will supply the steam, who will encourage 
the coming together ; that there are nine others who 
are more or less willing to do some studying. 

2. There will be usually three grades of teachers—the 
3d or lowest, the 2d, and the rst. There may be holders 
of diplomas or life licenses, also. If so, these must join 
with the earnest leader and be a board of managers. If 
there are none then the first grade must be the “ board ;” 
if none of these, then elect a “ board.” 

3. Acourse of study must be laid out. Here is where 
any number of failures are made. (Here is an instance: 
A principal with seven assistants called a meeting ; they 
came; he gave an address, was all enthusiasm; there was 
a little talking; they met again; a couple of papers 
were read; then the talent was exhausted ; the next 
meeting was small, only two; a psychology class was 
proposed; that started off with five, and fell off to two. A 
lecture was given by a clergyman and that was the end 
of a promising association.) 

Now the fault here is plain ; such a plan would put an 
end toaschool. There must be a following of the plan 
of the school—there must be study and reciting. 

I will suppose that five hours are to be devoted once 
a month to the “ Northton Educational Institute ” ; that 
there is a conductor or leader elected by the members, 
and that they plan to follow out a three years’ course of 
study. Then they will pursue a plan like the following : 
They will meet once per month and pursue a definite 
plan like any school 


PROGRAM. 


A. 9 to 9:15—calling the roll, reading of minutes of the 
last meeting, notices, singing. 

B. 9:15 to ro—Geography and History and Current 
Topics. 

C. 10 to 10:15—Civil Government. 

D. 10:15 to 11—Arithmetic and Drawing. 

E. 11 to 11:30—Language. 

F, 11:30 to 12—Physiology and Methods, 

G. 12 to 12:30—Recess. 

H. 12:30 to r—History of Education. . 


I, 1 to 1:30—Principles “ ” 
J. 1:30 to 2—Methods “ ” 
K. 2 to 2:30—Civics “ . 
L. 2:30—Dismissal. 


In all this work THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER will be 
the text-book ; it is admirably fitted in every way. For 
the forenoon’s work the uniform examination questions 
will be used ; for the month of March those in the Feb- 
ruary number ; for April those of March, etc. 

A. No matter how few there may be in attendance, 
proceed as in a school; the leader takes the platform 
and calls to order. The roll is called ; the secretary 
reads the report, tells who was present, etc. The names 
of the visitors are given, and what they said if they ad- 
dressed the “Institute.” In fact, the reading of the 
minutes should make the members feel they are doing a 
good deal. If a member is to be absent she must drop 
a card to the secretary, who will read it to the “ Insti- 
tute.” Let there be lively singing ; song has its inspir- 
ation. 

B. The leader now propounds the questions in Geog- 
raphy ; then follow those in History, Current Topics, 


Civil Government, Arithmetic and Drawing, Language, | 


Physiology and Methods. 

G. A collation might be sent in by the citizens if the 
“Institute ” was wide-awake, and hinted that coffee and 
sandwiches would be an evidence of their interest in 
educational progress 
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The questions on the History of Education, will be 
more difficult, 

At first, as it is in school with pupils pursuing a new 
study, this part of the course will seem dry and repuls- 
ive ; but if the leader is enthusiastic and full ot encour- 
agement there will be a change and they will like to dis- 
cuss methods and principles. A single caution : Beware, 
O Leaders, of that pleasurable feeling you will have when 
you spread the darkness and fogs that come from air- 
ing your 400k knowledge of psychology! Very promising 
Institutes have been wrecked by some man who had 
learned there was a “percept,” “concept,” etc., and 
was afraid others should not be conscious that his one 
small head contained these new and little used terms. 
The meeting place should be a central point ; visitors 
should not be allowed at the morning session, for teach- 
ers would not like to be asked before them “ What’s the 
capital of Maryland?” and not be able to give a reply. 
Let them come in at lunch time,and stay to the Pro- 
fessional questioning. If there is a clergyman who will 
propose to speak ten minutes on some special topic, as 
Milton, Comenius, Pestalozzi, bring him out. 

The afternoon will be the time for short papers on 
Educational subjects ; it must be insisted on that these 
papers shall give the actual experiments or results of the 
writer—not her imaginings or suppositions. 

There should be discussion ; but here they must use 
care, for teachers are very, very dogmatic and very fixed 
in their opinions; they must be willing to give way to 
the majority, at all events. 

L. This program may be extended an hour. Instead 
of “dismissal” a teacher may bring ina class of chil- 
dren and teach them before the Institute, say in Read- 
ing; let them be dimissed and then the teachers from 
notes may discuss the methods. 

Now as to books. Many a reading circle and insti- 
tute has come to grief through a good book. The sub- 
ject for a theoretical Pedagogy is difficult, abstract, and 
dry. For the first year, beside THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER, some small books are recommended: (1) In 
History, Historic Outlines of Education, Jerome Allen, 
13 cents; (3) In Principles, Unconscious Tuition, by 
Huntington, 13 cents; (3) In Methods, The Recitation, by 
Prof. McMurry, 13 cents; (5) In Civics, School Hygiene, 
by Dr. Groff, 13. 

¥ 


Maxims for the School-Room. 


As is the teacher, so is the school. 
Be what you wish your pupils to be. 
Convince your pupils that you believe in education. 
Do nothing to lower a pupil’s self-respect. 
Earnestness will make even a dull study interesting. 
Fasten every principle by frequent repetition. 
Gentleness, justice, and firmness are the essentials of 
influence. 
Have no pets or favorites. 
It is what a child does for himself and by himself that 
educates him. 
Justice must be the basis of all rules. 
Know what you propose to teach. 
Let your pupils see that you would do as you request 
them to do if in their places. 
Monotony in school means the end of usefulness. 
Never punish pupils, or even speak to pupils when 
angry. 
One chief purpose of instruction is to create and foster 
a zeal for study. 
Politeness in the teacher secures politeness in the 
upil. 
’ Questions should follow each other in a natural man- 
ner. 
Resistance is due to ignorance or the human will. _ 
Success in government turns on the deft presentation 
of motive. 
The best government reaches its ends indirectly. 
Unite firmness and good nature. ; 
Whether a subject yields discipline to the pupil, de- 
pends on the manner in which it is taught. 
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The School Room. 


AprRIL 9.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Aprit 16.—EartH AND SELF. 
APRIL 23.—NUMBER AND PEOPLE, 
May 7.—Primary. 


See the Land, Her Easter Keeping. 


See the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose; 
Seeds so long in darkness sleeping, 
Burst at last from winter snows. 
Earth with heaven above rejoices ; 
Fields and gardens hail the spring; 
Shaws and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 


—Charles Kingsley. 
¥ 


The Easter Lily’s Lesson. 


By SUSAN HARRIMAN, Halifax, N.S. 


Do you think it strange that I call the lily 
ateacher? Let me tell you whata beautiful 
lesson a lily once taught a little girl, and I 
am sure you will think her a very wise as 
. well as sweet teacher. 
1 Among the fifty children of this school was 
' a little girl whom everybody loved, and | 
think the reason of her being so loved, was 
that she loved everybody. She was very 
happy, never finding time to fret and frown, 
and she was generally very good. 
Sometimes, to be sure, she was naughty, 
but she was always so sorry, and so ready 
to try to do better, that people only loved her 
all the better. What was her name? To 
tell the truth, she came near having no name 
at all. She was born in the cold winter, and 
her mother could think of no name for so 
sweet a baby. The aunts had many names to suggest, but they 
did not not suit baby’s mamma, But one day while passing a 
window full of flowers, she saw some bezutiful white Easter lilies, 
and they seemed so fair, and pure, and sweet, that she said to her- 
self, “ They are like my baby girl and I will call her Lily.” 

One day a new child came to the school, but she was very dif- 
ferent from Lily. She was a good little girl but she did not seem 
at all happy, and really, she seemed to have nothing to feel happy 
about. Hannah, for that was her name, had a great many broth- 
ers and sisters, and her parents were very poor and ignorant, and 
I am sorry to say her clothes were dirty as well as ragged. Hav- 
ing no pleasant ficens, she used to roam about the streets, and 
one day a kind lady met her and asked her if she would not like 
to go to school. 

“I don’t know what a school is,” said Hannah. “ Why it is a 
_~ where a great many children are made very happy,” said the 

dy. So little Hannah took her hand, and trudged along till they 
came to a brick building, and soon they found themselves in a 
large sunny room where the children were working, busily and 
happily. But how strange and unhappy little Hannah felt, as she saw 
how clean and sweet all the little folks were. “Oh!” she thought, 
“how dirty and ragged I am, I know they won’t like me here, and 
I never will come again.” 

But Lily was there, and she saw how frightened and lonesome 
the little stranger looked, and forgot the soiled apron and ragged 
sleeves. Quickly she ran up saying with a bright smile, “Won't 
you sit beside me and let me show you how to build with our 
cubes?” And little Hannah in her surprise forgot herself and let 
Lily lead her to a little chair by the table. Now that day, the 
teacher had brought something to show the children and she 
asked them what they thought it was. All agreed, after looking 
at it, that it was adead lily plant. “ But,” said the teacher, “‘ what 
makes you think it is dead?” “Why,” said a little boy, “the 
leaves are all dry and yellow, and the roots are so dry that the 
surely could not drink any water now. And the round part is all 
dry and peeling off.” “‘ Nevertheless,” said the teacher, “ I am go- 
ing to cover it up with warm earth in this flower-pot, and perhaps 
Something will happen.” ‘But, teacher,” said Lily, “why don’t 
you take a live plant instead of this one, which we are sure is dead.” 

“ All who are so sure it is dead may say good-bye to it,” said the 
teacher as she pressed the moist earth over it, and all the children 
called out “ Good-bye.” 

But a few days later some one discovered a little green leaf 
Peeping up from the ground, and soon another one appeared, 
until in a few weeks the pot held a tall, thrifty plant with shining 
leaves. And one morning Hannah discovered a little bud grow- 
ig among the green leaves. How pleasedshe was! “Oh!” said 
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she, “I will show it to Lily when she comes.” But Lily did not 
come that day and the teacher told them their little friend was ill. 
“But,” she said, “I hope by the time our lily blossoms she will be well 
and with us again.” And the bud grew larger and larger, but 
Lily did not come back, and one morning when the children went 
to the kindergarten they found the bud had at last turned into 
a beautiful white lily. But where do you think it was? Not in 
the window where they had always seen it, but on the low table, 
in front of the chair where Lily had always sat, and after they had 
sung their sweet little hymn, the teacher told them that Lily would 
never come to the kindergarten any more. 

Poor little Hannah! She lay her head down on the table be- 
side the Easter lily, and cried as if her little heart would break. 
Suddenly she heard the low sweet voice of the lily saying, “ Little 
girl, why do you cry so?” ‘Because I have lost my little friend,” 
said Hannah. 

“Oh no! “you have not lost her. Don’t you remember your 
little hymn, ‘Little lambs so white and fair, are the shepherd's ten- 
der care’? You have not lost her, it is only that the shepherd has 
found her.” ‘Oh no, you are mistaken, they are going to _ 
her in the ground, where no one will find her.” “ That was what 
you said when they covered me up inthe ground. And don’t 
you remember what happened? See! the life in my dry, brown 
bulb has grown into a beautiful blossom, and so your Lily has 
changed into something much more beautiful than the little girl 

ou remember.” “ But if it is true that the shepherd has found 

er what is she doing?” “That I cannot tell. Lily had been sick 
so long and had suffered so much that she was very tired, and 
when “ttle lambs are tired, the shepherd holds them in his arms 
that they may sleep, and I think Lily is sleeping in the good Shep- 
herd’s arms.” ‘ But when she is rested won't she want to come 
back to kindergarten?” “Oh, no; it isso beautiful where she is, 
that she will never think of wanting to come back here ; she will 
only think how nice it will be when little Hannah can come to live 
with her.” 

Just then a soft hand was laid on Hannah's head and she heard 
her teacher say, “‘ Wake up little girl, school 1s over, and we are 
going home.” And Hannah took her ragged straw hat and ran 
out into the sunshine. But not towards the sunless, crowded 
rooms which she called home. No, she ran along till she came to 
a little park, and entering threw herself on the grass saying half 
aloud, “ I wonder if what the Easter lily said was true?” Anda 
little blade of grass whispered, “Oh, yes, I know it’s so, Hannah, 
Last year when the cold winter came, my pretty, green leaves all 
died, and I felt so sorry, for I never expected I would have any 
more. But see, when the sunshine came these green blades grew 
upward, even more beautiful than those of last year.” And then 
a beautiful butterfly flew tb and said, “It’s so, Hannah, I know 
it’s so. Last year I was only a caterpillar crawling on the ground, 
but one day I began to spin a little house and crept in to sleep. 
And I felt so stupid, I surely thought I was dying, but when the 
spring came, I came_.out of the little house a beautiful butterfly, 
and see! I too fly upward.” 

And a little bird sang, “Oh, yes; Hannah, it’s so! When I 
came back from the sunny south, something told me to build a 
warm cozy nest. I built it and laid three little eggs in it, and 
something said, ‘ Keep the little eggs very warm.’ And so I did, 
and one day from eac came a little bird, and when they were 
strong enough they too flew upward, and you can hear them now 
singing in the tree.” 


ar 
Model and Object Drawing. 


By LANGDON S. THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lesson VII.—THE RIGHT CYLINDER. 


The ability to draw the appearance of a plane circle in any i 
tion, as previously explained, is a necessary preparation for 
ing the appearance of a cylinder. 

A Right Cylinder isa solid bounded by two plane circular 
ends and a curved surface, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from the axis of the cylinder, which is an imaginary line 
joining the centers of the circular ends, 

Before drawing the cylinder it is well to have the pupils con- 
struct one from thick pest and cardboard, as follows :— 

1. Cut out two circles from the cardboard, two inches in diam- 
eter, forthe circular ends of the cylinder. 2. From the thick paper 
cut out a rectangle three inches wide and about six and three- 
quarters inches long. 3. Roll the paper so as to make the ends 
lap about half an inch, or so as to be just large enough to receive 
the cardboard circles at the ends of the roll. 4. Glue or paste the 
edges together, and fasten in their places the circular ends, by 
sewing or by the use of gummed strips of paper. 

If one end of the cylinder (the vistble end when in position for 
se ee eS will assist the pupils to see the real pro- 

ions of the ellipse representing that end, especially if the paper 
which it is made is dark colored within and light without. 

When ready to draw, if convenient place a large right cylinder 
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with one end on the floor, at the front end of each aisle of the 
school-room ; or suspend a large cylinder above the teacher’s plat- 
form, in a vertical position, above the level of the eyes of the stu- 
dents ; or place the small paper cylinder, on one end, at the back 
part of each pupil’s desk, or on a neighboring desk, if not too far 
away ; or place the small paper cylinder on the model support pre- 
viously referred to. 

First, sketch downward a vertical straight line about four or five 
inches long, for the axis of the cylinder, as shown on a small scale 
at AB, Fig. 29. Find the apparent width of the cylinder as com- 
pared with its height by pencil measurement, as previously ex- 
plained. Suppose the apparent width is two-thirds of the appar- 
ent height. Trisect the axis 42, and draw CD and EF through 
A and &, each equal to two-thirds of AB, and extended equally 
left and right of 42. Also determine by pencil measurement, in 
the same way, the comparative length of the short diameter of the 
upper and the lower ellipses, and mark them 1-2 and 3-4, sup- 
posing for explanation 1-2 to be one-fourth of CD and 3-4 to bea 
little more, say about one-third of CD, or EF, which is the same 
length. Now sketch the ellipses through the points C, 2, D, 1, and 
E, 4, F, 3, as shown in Fig. 29, and lastly the sides CE and DF, 
making them tangent to the ellipses at the ends. Zangen/ means 
touching. Erase the guide-lines and the errors made, and line in 
as previously directed. 
fi 


Fig. 30. 29. 


o 


Fug. 3/. 














APPLICATION, 


At the left of the first drawing, draw the appearance of a hollow 
cylinder, from the object, such as a burnt clay tile, or umbrella 
stand. (See Fig. 30.) At the right, draw a cylindrical band-box, 
or some other large circular box. (See Fig. 31.) 


PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN DRAWING THE RIGHT 
CYLINDER, 


The proper observation and study of the cylinder in various 
positions (See Figs. 32 and 33) should convince the student of the 
truth of the following :— 


Se Fig. 32. Fig. 33. 


DOO 


< -. 
1. The long diameters of the ellipses appear at right angles to 
the axis of the cylinder, and the short diameters appear coincident 
in position and direction with the axis of the cylinder. In Fig. 34, 
the long diameters of the ellipses, 1-2 and Fic 2 
3-4, must be drawn at right angles to the * ‘9: + 
axis of the cylinder 42, while the short 
diameters A-5 and B-6 appear coincident .———}+——— 2 
with the axis 42. 5 
2, When both ends of the cylinder are 
equally distant from the eye, unless the 
cylinder is very short,the surfaces of the 
circular ends will be invisible. (See Fig. 


















































_ The visible end is always nearer the 6 

eye than the invisible end. , es sey ' 
4. The ellipse representing the visible t 

end is always longer and narrower in pro- 4 


portion to its size than the invisible end. 
5. The ellipse representing the invisible 
Fig 35 end is always wider and shorter in proportion 
to its size than the visible end. Principles 
3, 4, and 5 are illustrated by Fig. 36. 

6. A cylinder in a vertical position must 
have its sides represented by lines parallel 
with each other, vertical, and tangent to the 
extreme ends of the ellipses; but when in a 
horizontal position or in an inclined position, it may have its sides 
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represented by lines converging toward the invisible end, as shown 
in Fig. 37. 
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Live Lessons in Writing. 


From Class-work of LYMAN D, SMITH, Hartford, Ct., 
Author of “ Appletons’ Standard Penmanship.” 


Fig. 36 


MOVEMENT IS THE LIFE OF WRITING, 





SPECIMEN WORK FROM MOVEMENT BOOK, 


Pupils put a brake right on the arm in writing unless they are 
early given liberating movements of the hand and forearm. Mov- 
ing the arm in lateral sweeps, making a series of horizontal lines; 
then linking the lateral sweeps in continuous movement forward 
and backward; then making a finger stroke or a letter at center 
of lateral sweeps ; then winding the lateral sweeps into a writing 
scale of four lines and three spaces, weaving letters into the writ- 
ing spaces, give excellent results. Practical exercises on the letters 
themselves, winding ovals in and out, and capital stems, and 
chains of letters, set the muscles to playing freely, and train the 
arm and hand to move across the page without stricture. This 
practice should be carried right along with the regularly spaced 
writing in the copy-book, and constantly reacts on the tendency 
to cramp the muscles, Let the movement exercises accompahy 
and precede the work in every regular number of the writing 
series. The copy-book emphasizes the form, and prevents the 
movement from running away with the clear forms of the letters. 

Not to give pupils movement exercises along with their close 
writing in copy-books is to compel them to make bricks without 
straw. Each one serves and re-acts on the other, and both united 
help to make of the great majority of pupils in the public schools 
fluent writers, and increase their chances to earn a living when 
they enter upon business life. 

A lesson given in an intermediate grade, average age, ten years, 
using book 2 of either short course or grammar course or tracing 
course No. 3: ; 

A Talk About the Letters.—“ Class, what is the lesson to be this 
morning? Small 7.” “Now, give attention while I write it 00 
the board.” The letters are put on the board in 2 or 3-inch spa- 
cing. ‘ What is the beginning line of the letter?” “The right 
curve.” ‘ What is the little vertical line in 7 called that crosses 
the head line?” “The neck.” “Just before I made this little 
neck you saw me retrace the first stroke a little, did you not? 
This makes the tiny dot. Now finish like small z. If 1 got 
this way,” making the line nearly vertical (Cut 1), “ the little 
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will come nearly level. But if I give the line good slant, like this 
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(Cut 2), the little neck can drop down vertically like a short fish- 
line from the end of a pole. Look out and carry the down line well 
under as in small 7. Turn narrow and finish at head-line.” 

Pupils are now eager to come to the board to try their hand at 
making the letter. At this point I put on the ruling for the board- 
writers. “John didn’t curve his first up-stroke and so made his 
letter too wide. (Cut 3.) Julia made her up-stroke bend all right, 


but made her 7 too wide by not slanting her down-stroke enough. 

(Cut 4.) Carrie forgot to retrace her up-stroke, which leaves the 

r without a dot, and makes it look like a house without a chim- 

ney. You see how heavy the neck is, and it is all above the head- 
line. (Cut 5.) Where should this neck be, 
class?” ‘“ Half above and half below the head- 

; line.” When they come to weave this letter 
into the writing staff, they know where to make 

a it. “Sammy didn’t slant his up-stroke enough 

and the neck of his 7 is nearly vertical. (See Z 

cut 1.) Alecretraced the first stroke of his r 

clear down to head line, which threw the neck we 

all into the writing space.” (Cut 6.) Z 








MOVEMENT DRILL. 


Tracing with Reversed Holders——“Now take movement 
book (primary number) and we will trace the exercises on the 
4th page of the cover.” The metronome is set at 120. In case 
you have no metronome, let the pupils repeat the signals shown 
with the exercises, while tracing. ‘ Keep both feet on the floor. 
Glide on the 3d and 4th finger nails. Take care there, boy in the 
first row, your hand is turned over, and a penny wouldn’t lie on 
your wrist.” Each exercise is traced several times. 

Tracing with Dry Pens.—“ Now turn to page 12, and find the 
movement drill for small . Take pens without ink and place at 
beginning of the first ~. At the fifth stroke of the metronome, 
all start and keep time, giving three strokes to each letter. Make 
the little dot and neck at the second count.” Trace each line 3 or 
4 times. 

Writing with Ink.— Now we are going to write. Notice the 
little dots just above the head-line and try to carry the top of each 
rtoadot. All ready! Take ink. Atthe fifth stroke of the 
metronome commence just as you did in tracing.” Metronome set 
at 120. I have the metronome on a window-sill or on the teacher's 
desk. I open it and let ‘it strike several times to accustom the 
pupils to the metre. I then stop it, holding the pendulum, and 
when it starts again the children begin on the 5th stroke. This 
gives a chance to get into time before they start. “Write the 
eight lines in the column. Now interline.” * Although the metro- 
nome is marking time, the pupils take time to return at the end of 
each line, and to get ink. They must keep the time when writ- 
ing, however. “What do you write in the second column?” 
“The word or at long distances three times without raising the 
pen.” “Is the beginning line of small 0 the same as the begin- 
ning line of r?” “No; it is the left curve.” ‘What must you 
do in going from otor?” “Sag the connecting line so the r 
won't be too wide.” ‘‘Must you = wide between the letters 
or between the words here?” “We space wide between the 
words, and space the letters close.” ‘“ Finish this column and in- 
terline as in the first column. What do you see in the third col- 
umn?” “The writing staff of four lines and three spaces with the 
word ‘arrow’ woven in.” “Let us trace this copy a few times 
with dry pens. You will see now the little dot and neck of small 
r just as we talked about at the first. Remember to make the 
little dot and neck at the second count as you see me do on the 
board ;” writing the entire exercise at the count of the metro- 
nome. “All place dry pens at beginning of first line, and start at 
the (Cut 7) fifth stroke of the metronome. Complete the whole 
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exercise, including the word, without raising the pen. Trace each 
stroke whether long or short at a stroke of the metronome. Trace 
the exercise again. Once more. Now take ink and write the ex- 
ercise in the space below it. Keep time as you did when tracing, 
and don’t take your pen off until the whole exercise is written. 
I let them cross-write each page in the movement books. It is in 
order at any time as a drill. ‘“‘ Now, class, you are prepared to 
write the » in your regular copy-book in good style.” The regu- 
lar writing receives the benefit of the free movement drill. : 
Exercises 8, 9, and 10 may be written in grammar grades with 
benefit to the pupils. The exercises combine practice in form 
and movement, Let teachers, themselves, practice such exercises 
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and better understand the movements necessary to execute them 
fluently. The practice required to make (Cut 8) these lateral sweeps 


pee 


a 
evenly is an aid to free-hand drawing. It is the best practice that 


I know to secure the forse of the hand, to break up that ever pre- 


erm. 
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vailing tendency to let the hand fall over. Commence this prac- 
tice at the degznning and associate form teaching with it. (Cut 10.) 
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Plant Life. 


V. 


By MarA L, PRATT, MALDEN, Mass., author of Fairyland of 
Flowers, Little Flower Folks, etc. 


In stems we find as great variety in shape and structure as we 
find in roots. 

The common stem shape is round; though there are as many 
other shapes as you have fingers. All members of the Mint 
Family have square stems; while other families have three-sided 
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FOR TRACING. 


square, 
round, 
three-sided, etc. 


1. Then as to the structure of the stems. Some are of hard 
and woody fibers all the way through, or are of soft and juicy 


V. Shape of stems 


fibers all the way through. 


2. Others seem to have a covering more or less woody with a 
pith of altogether different substances 2m the middle. ple 
It is in herbs that the soft, juicy stems are found; while in 
shrubs we find the more woody stems. 
1. Fibrous (hard or soft), _ 
2. More or less woody with 


VI. Structure of stems ; 
pith. 


w\\ iio . 





FIBROUS, 


One other interesting thing in regard to stems is the way they 
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grow large. Some grow by more and more fibers forming in 
among the other fibers, and by pushing and crowding and ex- 
tending, thus enlarging the whole stem. These are called z#side 
growers or endogen:. 

The other way of enlarging is that to be found in most trees 
and shrubs and in herbs as well. In these stems, the woody part 
from the very beginning forms itself into a ring, the pith being by 
itself in the center. Sutside of the woody ring is the ring of 
bark. 

This kind of stem grows by the formation of new rings of wood 
between the bark and the old first riag of wood, one after an- 
other, year by year, thus enlarging the stem from the outside. 
Such plants are called outside growers or exogens. 


VII. Growth of 
stems. 


NoTE.—If the pupils are clear in their understanding of these 
two words and the words previously used mono and di-cotyle- 
dons, it may be well here, as preparatory to analysis by and by, 
to teach that 

Mono-cotyledons are endogens. 

Di-cvmlotens are exogens. 

NOTE 2.—Inasmuch as the age of any outside growth (exo- 
gen) may be told by the number of its rings, it would be wise to 
arouse the curiosity of the pupils and inspire them to prove 
this for themselves and you by bringing “ specimens.” 


, 
Mr. Drayton’s Ethical Conclusions. 


By Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER, Stanley, N. J. 


1. Endogens or inside growers. 
2. Exogens or outside growers. 


Mr. Richard Drayton, known to be a thorough scholar and ju- 
dicious disciplinarian had received simultaneously an invitation to 
become principal of the high school of Jefferson, and also of the 
high school at New Madrid, The salary attaching to the different 
positions was the same. Yet in certain respects the call from 
Jefferson possessed advantages decidedly in advance of those per- 
taining to New Madrid. The former place was the home of a 
favorite sister with whom it would be a great pleasure to board. 
Its society was choice, embracing in its circle a goodly number of 
college bred, and not a few professional men, Controlling as 
these citizens did a large proportion of the entertainments and 
social features of the place, their influence was naturally such as 
tended toward constant improvement. The children of such par- 
ents would doubtless be desirable pupils. Altogether, the town- 
ship and school at Jefferson held out rare inducements for a man 
of Mr. Drayton’s scholarship and refinement, to make the first a 
place of residence and the other a field of labor. 

But the letter from New Madrid, earnestly pressing him to be- 
come head instructor in its highest institution for learning, pre- 
sented a less attractive, more arduous, yet wide field of useful- 
ness. Nor was it any part of the intentions of those who ad- 
dressed Mr. Drayton on the subject, to mislead him as to the 
amount and kind of service required. With manly candor they 
admitted that the position was in some respects a difficult one, 
yet ~ were careful to add, it afforded wide scope for benefiting 
and uplifting a large number of people, beside those who would 
be directly under his care and instruction. 

The pupils of the high school were for the most part children 
of parents employed in manufacturing establishments, and while 
quick-witted and intelligent in one way, they were slower in ac- 
quiring the knowledge to be obtained from books than young 
people born into families of higher mental culture and develop- 
ment. . Former masters had become discouraged, it was thought 
through lack of adaptablity to the peculiar status of the people at 


large. 

Fhe letters had reached Mr. Drayton by the evening mail. He 
had felt intuitively an immediate undercurrent of conviction as to 
which would receive a favorably reply. Yet he weighed atten- 
tively the words of each, and after Seentutag on them a few 
a of deliberate, serious reflection, he went to bed and to 
sleep. 

Somewhere about midnight, Mr. Drayton glided into a dream 
so indefinite, that it could not afterward be recalled in detail. He 
simply found himself in a place where of his own volition he must 
take one of two roads; or else, he was about to make voluntary 
choice as to his action in some proceeding of more or less impor- 
tance. The only clear incident of it all was, when a voice from 
nowhere or no one in icular said distinctly, “ You shouldn't 
have considered yourself and you own interests in the matter ex- 
cept in a relative and secondary sense.” 

All at once he was broad awake. At first he retained scarcely 
any impression of the words just heard. The dream as it gradu- 
ally recurred to his waking memory seemed like any other drowsy 
epee of the brain—vague, undefined, inconsequent. Then 

e began thinking how fortunate it was that just as he was wish- 
ing something better than a large district school might come un- 
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der his charge, two really excellent opportunities for bettering 
himself had suddenly opened. 

At that, much of the pleasure he anticipated from becoming 
sar eg of the Jefferson high school arose before him, but the 
thought was interrupted by a single clause from the letter of New 
Madrid: “The position offers an unusually wide scope for bene- 
fiting and uplifting a large number of people beside those to be 
placed directly under your care and instruction.” 

“T wonder,” he asked himself, “if a single man, even one occu- 
pying a position insuring trust and confidence, would be likely to 
influence and uplift an entire community? He might perhaps,” 
was his languid conclusion, as the thought occurred that every- 
thing promised to be perfectly congenial at Jefferson. At that, 
the words of his dream sounded so plainly in his ears, that a 
weird impression crept over him causing him more than half to 
believe he had heard some one make the remark the day before: 
“You should not have considered yourself and your own inter- 
ests in the matter except in a relative and secondary sense.” 

Instantly the man’s most acute instincts were on the alert. If 
individual interests were not to be of the first importance, whose 
then should be in the ascendancy, pray? A man’s first duty he 
had always held was to himself and his God. “ Yes,” struck in 
some importunate inner voice, “but you are well prepared to go 
ahead and take a man’s place in the world. Your education has 
been fairly obtained, your religious obligations are discharged in 
a way seeming to satisfy the demands of conscience; now your 
moral obligations face you and the question becomes, how are 
they to be met? In what spirit to be recognized and fulfilled?” 

This brought to mind a half irritating yet forceful recollection. 
One of the faculty of the A/ma Mater used often to say, varying 
the language to clothe the old truth in a new dress, and so gioss 
over a little its frequent repetition: “ Remember, young gentle- 
men, the strongest point in all moral philosophy, is to my mind 
the adaptation of the best there is in us to the case presenting 
the greatest need.” Then he was fond of expounding the theory 
of Samuel Clarke, who “conceived that there was an eternal fit- 
ness in the things considered as right, and an unfitness in the 
wrong.” Or if not exactly wrong, that which was yet lacking in 
worthiness or merit. He would also quote from Dr. Whewell 
who recommended the setting up of a standard conscience by 
which to measure and regulate the individual conscience, but as 
the doctor stopped there, it was never discovered whose con- 
science could furnish so remarkable a standard. 


This, the professor urged, only convinced him that every man’s 
conscience, must be his guide and mentor. He also enforced the 
teachings of Adam Smith, who arguing on the rules of morality 
declared that no man who disregarded such rules was to be re- 
lied upon ; for he said, “It is this which constitutes the most es- 
sential difference between a man of principle and honor, and a 
worthless fellow ; the one adheres on all occasions steadily and 
resolutely to his maxims * * * theother acts * * * as 
humor, inclination, or interest chance to be uppermost. 


Mr. Drayton at this point of his mental controversy could al- 
most see the humorous sparkle in the old professor’s eyes as he 
would exclaim, “No wonder Tom Moore with characteristic 
bluntness writes : 


‘I find the doctors and the sages 
Have differed in all climes and ages, 
And two in fifty scarce agree 

On what is pure morality.’ 


, 


But, gentlemen, let me repeat, just once more "—then would fol- 
low again his own convictions as already propounded, only this 
time he would use the word “ application” where before he had 
said “adaptation.” 

So exercised did Mr. Drayton become by his reflections, that 
arising from the bed and donning dressing gown and slippers, he 
softly paced the room absorbed in intensity of thought. He felt 
within himself the power to go into that “ wider field of useful- 
ness,” and, stifling considerations of self-interest and personal 
gratification, to bend his strong young energies toward helping for- 
ward the advancement of an entire community. 

And he accomplished it. In after years in welcoming to his 
classes in one of our famed universities more than one sturdy 
youth who had learned to revere his name in the bustling town of 
New Madrid, he felt impelled, on recalling the struggle at mid- 
night which directed his efforts into the most needy, hence the 
most fitting paths for him, to repeat to himself : 


“ Divine Philosophy! by whose pure light 
We first distinguish, then pursue the right.” 


And the lines taken from a satire, contained a gleam of real di- 
vinity to one who had tested the strong moral and divine phil- 
osophy inhering in the stanch advice of the old professor. And 
let science apply her tests with what skill she may, to every 
created kingdom, outside the highest creation of all others,—man, 
in apprehension so like a god !—she can yet never suggest to this 
intelligent, accountable being, any code ol phlesegiy whatever, in 
which he can with one iota of wisdom separate the moral bearings 
of a question, and duty as dictated by a God-given conscience. 
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The Legend of the Easter Eggs. 


There are several legends that explain the custom of coloring 
eggs for Easter, but perhaps this is one of the prettiest : 

After the crucifixion of Christ, Joseph of Arimathea took the 
body and laid it in a tomb hollowed out of a rock. The story 
goes that a beautiful tree bearing blue blossoms grew by this 
tomb. A bird had built its nest in this tree, and in the nest were 
four beautiful white eggs. 

When the bird saw the hands and feet of the Lord pierced 
with the nails, she began to sing a sorrowful song. All that night 
through she sang the same song so full of grief and pain that it 
seemed that the whole world must pause and listen. 

Not long after when the angel rolled away the stone from the 
tomb, and the Lord arose, the bird sang again. But this time the 
song was very sweet and joyful. And then the angel blessed the 
bird, its nest, and the beautiful white eggs within it. And the 
strange story tells us that ever since that night the eggs of that 
bird change their color, and instead of: being white they are red 
and yellow and blue, so that people may be reminded of that first 


me 
Supplementary. 


Notes from Birdland. 


The following is a suggestion for a spring exercise. The teacher 
may supplement it with other recitations—stories about birds, their 
habits, homes, etc. Pictures of birds may be drawn upon the 
blackboard, and the children may bring their pet canaries to the 
schoo!-room. Stuffed birds, collections of eggs, and birds’ nests 
may be exhibited. Appropriate songs are “Spring,” page 16. 
“Song Treasures,” E, L. Kellogg & Co., and “ The Birds’ Ball,” 
page 28, “ Song Budget.” 


- Easter day. 





A Spring Meeting. 
x (Robin to Wren.) 


Hullo, Bob Wren! 

Are you back again ? 

Glad to see you so well and so merry; 
Fear we're here 

Rather early this year! 

Dear, but I wish I'd a bite of a cherry! 
Just ripe in the South, 

Melt in your mouth. 

Weren’t you sorry to leave the sunny 
Land of bloom, and of bees and honey ? 


By-and-by here ‘twill be bright and jolly 
With bud and blossom, but somehow now 
The atmosphere seems melancholy, 

For there’s not a leaf on a single bough. 
And the wind, oh, how it makes you shiver, 
And long for the balmy air that blows 

The reeds that quiver 

Above some river 

That warm in Floridian sunlight flows ! 


Have you any new song® to sing this season ? 

And do you know where you are going to stop ? 

We've taken rooms in the very top 

Of “ The Maple ”—prices quite within reason. 

You've a flat near by that you've leased till fall? 

How nice! Then surely you'll come and call. 
—Harpers’ Young People. 
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Bird Trades. 


The swallow is a mason, 
And underneath the eves 

He builds a nest, and plasters it 
With mud and hay and leaves. 


Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best ; 

High on the branches of the tree 
She hangs her cozy nest. 


The woodpecker is hard at work— 
A carpenter is he— 

And you may hear him hammering 
His nest high up a tree. 


Some little birds are miners : 
Some build upon the ground ; 

And busy little tailors, too, 
Among the birds are found. 


» 
The Birds’ Pledge. 


“ Winter is over!” piped the quail to the plover. 

“ Glad it is gone!” quacked the duck to the swan. 

“So are we! so are we!” sang the saucy towhee. 

“ Corn was planted to-day !” screamed a garrulous jay. 

“I’m delighted to know!” cawed a hoarse old crow. 

“We're building a_ nest!’ 
carolled robin red-breast. 

“ It’s quick time I think,” thrilled 
a gay bobolink. 

“ Your nest is too narrow,” said 
the wren to the sparrow. 
“T shan’t change it an inch!” 
twittered sparrow to finch. 
“What a very bad manager!” 
cried a proud scarlet tanager. 

“ Speak kindly of all!’’ warbled 
voices small. : 

“ Let’s make it a pledge!” said a thrush in the hedge. 

“ And a written one too!” whistled clear the curlew. 

“Tam sure I agree!” peeped a modest pewee. 

“Pll pledge in a minute,” said a sweet tempered linnet. 

Some caroled it loud, some echoed it shrill, 

But all gave the promise, “ we will, yes, we will 

Each mind our own business and never speak ill. 


r 
To Tame a Bird. 


No creature ts more jealous or sensitive than a bird, says 
Olive Thorne Miller. It is easy, however, to win the heart of al- 
most any bird, and without starving him or making him think he 
has mastered you. Simply talk to him a good deal, Place his 
cage near you on your desk or work table, and retain his choicest 
dainty to give to him with your own fingers. Let him know that 
he can never have that particular thing unless he takes it from 
you, and he will soon learn, if you are patient and do not discon- 
cert him by fixing your eyes upon him. After this he will more 
readily take it from your lips ; and then when you let him out of 
his cage, after the first excitement is over, he will come to you, 
especially if you have a call you have accustomed him to, and ac- 
cept the dainty from you while free. As soon as he becomes 
really convinced that you will not hurt him, or try to catch him, 
or interfere in any way with his liberty, he will give way to his 
boundless curiosity about you; he will pull your hair, pick at your 
—— give you as much of his company as you desire.—Se- 

cled, 





— Selected. 
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The Educational Field. 








Dr. Albert E. Maltby. 


Dr. Maltby, principal of the new state normal school at 
Slippery Rock, Pa., was graduated with honors at Cornell uni- 
versity in 1876. A pupil of Agassiz and Goldwin Smith, he en- 
joyed unusual advantages in science and history. 

He began teaching in the Ury school in Philadelphia and was 
soon offered an instructorship in Cornell, but declined the posi- 
tion. In 1878 he was appointed as engineer on the survey of the 
boundary line between Guatemala and Mexico. He accepted the 
professorship of mathematics and astronomy in St. Lawrence uni- 
versity, N. Y¥., in 1880, and became professor of natural sciences 
in the state normal school at Indiana, Pa., in 1884. After five 
years of very successful work in that institution, he resigned 
in 1889 to take charge of the training department of the 
state normai school at Millersville, Pa. As a master of meth- 
ods and the detail of model school work, his power was soon 
evident to all who visited that school. The enthusiasm of 
the young teachers under his instructions was unbounded, and 
was shown in the work which they were able to do. In 1890 Dr. 
Maltby took the principalship of the state normal school of the 
eleventh district of Pennsylvania, and the rapid growth of the 
school is an index of his executive ability. 

As an institute instructor and lecturer, he has acquired a state 
reputation. His admirable efforts in that field of labor have 
gained many a student to the Slippery Rock state normal school, 
and placed that school in the foremost rank. As a writer on the 
theoretical and practical in school methods, he is singularly happy 
in taking his readers into confidential sympathy with his views 
and converting them to his own original ways of putting them 
into school-room practice. It would be impossible for any teacher 
worth the name to follow nim through any illustrative teaching, 
either as observer, auditor, or reader, and not feel a tingling of the 
fingers to investigate and undertake the work for himself. This 
power to inspire others to Aznk and to wor, is of the first impor- 
tance in the training and supervision of teachers, and is one secret 
of Dr. Maltby’s success in attracting live people within his circle 
of influence. 

No “cut and dried teachers” would ever result from his la- 
bors, but wherever his lot would be cast, he would become a vivi- 
fying influence both to the school and to the community. 





The twelfth annual report of the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association is a handsome pamphlet of 140 pages, and gives 
cheering news from the Pacific coast. Eight new kindergartens 
have been organized during the year, making thirty-two kinder- 
gartens under that association, with a total annual enrollment of 
2,637 pupils. There are fifty-eight teachers employed and the 
total receipts for the past year were $42,356.88. The signal 
event of the year is Mrs. Leland Stanford’s gift of $100,000 
as an endowment fund, making $160,000 which has been given 
by this lady for the carrying on of free kindergartens. Loyal 
credit is also given to the citizens of San Francisco for aid in the 
work. The report gives a detailed account of the organization 
and working of the new kindergartens besides an outline of the 
work in neighboring localities in other states. A warm tribute is 
paid to Supt. John Swett, “as the educational father of free kin- 
dergarten work in San Francisco,” Cheering letters of congratu- 
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lation are also published from Dr. Harris, President Litchworth 
of the State Board of Charities of New York, Hon. William E. 
Sheldon, Gen. John Eaton, President Homer Sprague, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, and others. The report, as a whole, is a most fas- 
cinating document and one lays it down with regret that work 
presses too hard to allow of a reading from beginning to end. 





South Carolina has put forth an educational journal, under the 
name of Palmetto Teacher. \t is printed at Columbia, S. C., 
with Percival E. Rowell as editor and proprietor. It certainly de- 
serves the fraternal “‘ welcome” it solicits so modestly. THE NEw 
YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL sends a cordial salute from its veteran 
decks, to the “ spick and spran” new craft that starts bravely out 
“on the chartless waters of journalism.” 

But if South Carolina has not had a state journal, it has not 
been without praiseworthy progress in educational work. 





The Woman's college, the Bryn Mawr school for girls, and the 
Maryland asylum for the blind, all of Baltimore city, Maryland, 
have invited the members of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Physical Education to visit their institutions during 
their meeting at Philadelphia this week. 

The gymnasia of the Woman's college and of the Bryn Mawr 
school are the best specimens of their type in the United States, 
and the assistants of Dr. Chapman and Dr. Hurd are all 
graduates of the Royal Central Gymnastic institute of Stockholm. 
Bennett Hall, of the Woman’s college, is unique among school, 
college, and club gymnasia, in that it contains a full set of the 
Zander Gymnastic Machines for active movements. The baths 
and swimming pools of the Woman's college and the Bryn 
Mawr school are especially noteworthy, and the gymnasium of 
the asylum for the blind signalizes a new departure. 





The art movement in the Salem (Mass.) school is still going for- 
ward. Among some of the works already produced and placed in 
position are large solar prints of views in Venice and at Rome, 
portraits of eminent Americans, pictures of famous buildings, and 
more important perhaps than all, reproductions in plaster of some 
of the most beautiful and famous of antique classical sculptures. 
These last include reproductions of the wonderful frieze of the 
Parthenon at Athens, the “ Apollo Belvidere,” the “ Diana of the 
Chase,” and perhaps other equally famous statues, such as the 
“Venus de Milo,” the “ Hermes” and the “ Faun of Praxiteles,” 
or the “ Discobolus of Myron.” 

The Roxbury high school is now going a step further than this, 
and is placing in its rooms and halls several admirable specimens 
of antique Greek sculpture. 





The contest against the estate of Daniel B. Fayerweather, the 
millionaire leather merchant, is ended, and the following bequests 
are made to educational institutions. 


Bowdoin College, $100,000; Amherst College, $100,000; Williams College, 
$100,000; Dartmouth College, $100,000; Wesleyan College, $100,000; Yale Col- 
lege, $450,000; Columbia College, $200.000; Barnard College for Women, 

100,000; University of Rochester, $100,000 ; Hamilton College, $100,000 ; Cor- 
nell University, $200,000; Lafayette College, $100,000 ; University of Virginia, 
$100,000 ; Lincoln University, $100,000; Hampton University, $100,000; Mary- 
ville College, $100,000 ; Marietta College, $100,coo; Adelbert College, $50,000 ; 
Wabash College, $100,000 ; Park College, $50,000; Union Theological Seminary, 

50,000; Union College, $1co,o00, Haverford College, $50,000; University of 
the City of New York, $100,000 ; University of Pennsylvania, $50,000 ; Brown 
University, $50,000 ; Harvard Universit b $100,000 rinceton College, $100,- 
ooo ; Rutgers College, $100,000 ; Wells College, $50,000; Elmira Female Col- 
lege, gonvece : Vassar College, $50,000; Cooper Union, $200,000 ; Trinity Col- 
lege, $50,000 ; Northwestern University, $100,000 ; Shattuck School, $25,000. 





There seems to be trouble pending in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Resignations have been asked for from Rev. Robert 
Ellis Thompson, professor of history and political economy ; Dr. 
Joseph L. Rothrock, professor of botany ; Dr. Charles M. Dolley, 
professor of biology; George A. Koenig, Ph. D., professor of 
mineralogy and metallurgy; Dr. George F. Barker, Ph. D., E. 
Ottis Kendall ex-dean, and vice provost of the university, and 
Francis A. Jackson, professor of Latin and literature. It is said 
that all, except Profs. Barker and Koenig, refused to resign. 

Two reasons are given for this unusual step. One, that the 
students, under these professors, are taught two sets of financial 
doctrines—the protectionist theory and the free-trade gospel. 
They don’t mix. Another cause assigned is the necessity to reduce 
expenses. 





The New England Normal Council will hold their next meeting 
at the school committee rooms, Boston, April 15. Subject for dis- 
cussion ; “ Normal Training Schools.” 

The different phases of the work will be considered as follows : 
Organization of normal training schools, Principals Carroll and 
Rounds; The apprentice system of training, Principals Russell 
and Conant; Observation of other work of normal students in 
training schools, Principals Corthell and Morrill ; Supervision and 
criticism of normal students in training schools, Miss Williams 
and Miss Jones, In addition to these papers there wil] be general 
discussion, 
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The valuable professional and pedagogical library of the late 
Dr. Wickersham, comprising some 2000 volumes of the best 
books have been placed in the normal school at Millersville, Pa. 
This is a valuable donation for any institution, and Millersville is 
to be congratulated. 





At a special meeting of the Dunkirk (N. Y.) board of educa- 
tion recently, the motion was carried regarding the appointment 
of a committee of three to procure the necessary legislation to al- 
low the board of education to establish free kindergartens under 
their supervision in the schools. 





lowa sends out a patriotic Arbor Day Leaflet, for the use of 
schools in their annual spring celebration. State Superintendent 
Knoepfler gives a warm-hearted greeting to the school children of 
lowa, suggesting that two trees be planted on Arbor Day, by 
each school and that one tree be named Columbus. The leaflet 
abounds in appropriate poems for celebration ceremonies, includ- 
ing a sketch of Queen Isabella. At the end is an “lowa Arbor 
Day Report ” with questions and blanks, prepared for the use of 
schools. The answers to these questions will give the facts con- 
cerning the recognition of Arbor Day by the different schools— 
the number of trees on school grounds, the vote for state tree and 
flower, whether the school has a flag, etc. 





The whole town of Santa Barbara, Cal., celebrated the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Comenius, on March 25, with interesting exer- 
cises. The teachers not only hada regular Comenius day at their 
Saturday institute, but eight prominent churches in the town made 
it the theme of their Sunday morning services. Sermons were 
preached on “ What Secular Education Owes to Christian Cul- 
ture ;” “ Christianity in the School ;” “ Christianity and Popular 
Education ;” and other kindred subjects. The pupils in all the 
schools of the city held appropriate exercises on Monday. 

This concerted effort to educate public sentiment, will not fail 
of results. When children breathe in a Comenius atmosphere 
for three days from the church and the school they begin to real- 
ize that there really was once a great reformer who did so much 
for education that his birthday is celebrated three hundred years 
afterwards, This fact alone adds a dignity to education that the 
children of this generation need to feel and reverence. 





A visitor to the public high school at Batavia, N. Y., says of 
It: 

“I was so charmed with its system that I cannot but express my admiration 
ofit. During my visit, which, by the way, was in the midst of recitations, not 
the slightest notice was taken of our presence. The teachers continued their dem- 
onstrations and the pupils gave their answers without the least confusion. But 
not only within the walls of the school, even outside, where there is no official 
eye over them, the pupils behave themselves in precisely the same orderly 
manner as when within the walls. It was really a picturesque sight to see the 
soldier-like manner in which they marched from the school, from the two exits, 
one after the other, glancing neither to the right nor to the left; no noise, no 
whistling, the boys in one line, the girls in another. When at the gate where 
the two walks meet, the gallant young soldiers halted and respectfully saluted 
as the young ladies passed by.” 

This is a practical teaching of modern chivalry for which 
Prof. Kennedy and the faculty deserve congratulations. 


New York City. 


In addition to the regular course of instruction to teachers, the 
New York normal art school has provided a series of lectures, 
covering a wide range of subjects. The student teachers have al- 
ready enjoyed a lecture by Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state art director 
of Massachusetts, delivered December 19, 1891, on “ Drawing in 
the Public Schools and Its Relation to Other Branches,” and 
other lectures from prominent authorities will follow. 

Mr. Henry Hitchings, director of drawing in the Boston public 
schools, was announced to address the school and its friends on 
April 2, on the subject of “ Design.” 

Larkin Dunton, LL. D., principal of the Boston normal school, 
will deliver a lecture on April 9, on “ The Value of the Study of 
Form and Drawing as Determined by Psychology.” 

These lectures will be given at two o'clock, P.M, at the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York. 





Mrs. M. French-Sheldon has recently lectured in New York city 
before the American Geographical Society upon her recent exped:- 
tion into East Africa. She gave an account of the manners and 
customs of the people, and the stage was decorated with the curios 
that the lady had brought back from Africa with her. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by the stereopticon with photographs which 
she had taken herself. She carried her audience from Mombasa 
to Lake Chala and back to Pangani, describing the incidents of 
the journey from the views which were thrown upon the canvas. 





The board of education in New York city has prepared a state- 
ment of its position on the several bills affecting the school sys- 
tem of New York, now pending at Albany. 

It recommends that one bill be amended to fix the term of the 
city superintendent at 3 years; it opposes the bill providing for 
another evening high school ; also the bill to establish a board of 
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text-book commissioners as far as it applies to New York city, be- 
cause of the free text-book system which prevails in this city; it 
does not recommend the bill providing for compulsory education 
on the ground of additional expense ; it asks that New York city 
be excepted from the provisions of the bill relating to the study of 
vocal music, as its schools are already provided for in that respect ; 
it opposes the bill for the retirement of school teachers on pen- 
sions on the ground that the legislature should not pass any bill 
establishing a — of pensions in the educational department 
of this city. The board affirm that the city cannot afford the ad- 
ditional expense of pensions for one reason, and besides, one- 
eighth of the teachers of New York city are residents of other states 
and counties. The board also asks that New York city be ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the bill to promote the professional 
training of public school teachers. Several minor bills were also 
discussed and decisions reached concerning them. 





The Actors’ Fair Fund in New York city is just now receiving 
the lion’s share of attention from the charitable public. The 
managers of the fund give as a reason for their right to appeal to 
the public in this matter, the large assistance given by actors to 
charities. One of the trustees a the fund ascertained, by the 
actual sending out of circulars of inquiry, that 1900 theaters in the 
United States had given $3,000,000 to charities outséde of the the- 
atrical profession in the last ten years. Within their profession 
in the same time 3,000 sick, disabled, and aged actors have been 
cared for, 600 have been buried, a large burial ground of forty 
lots has been purchased, and a library and a reading room for actors 
have been maintained. 

These facts are given here solely for the purpose of asking the 
teaching organizations of the country to compare records and 
figures as to their own care for needy teachers and their general 
reputation as a charitable profession. Is the accusation true that 
teachers have less esprzt de corps than any other body of workers ? 


The April Treasure Trove. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADE. 

Recitation for girl, “ Ethel’s Advice,” illustrated. Recitation for 

boy, “ My Dog,” illustrated. 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADE. 

Reading lesson, “A Brave Fireman.” 
“The Lighthouse.” April Birthday, “S. F. B. Morse,” illustra- 
ted; Reading class. “Red Letter Days in April,” five pupils. 
“Master Thoughts,” quotations for seven pupils. Arbor Day 
exercise, ‘“‘ Through the Year with the Trees.” 

Recitation for girl, ““My Garden.” Geography story, “ An 
Afternoon Tea,” for entire class. 

FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 

A dozen or more scenes from “ Hiawatha.” 
gentlemen may participate in this. 
“Nature’s Lesson,” 
Horn,” for a boy. 

Besides these specified articles TREASURE TROVE has seven 
pages devoted to prize work in composition and letter-writing. 
One hundred prizes have been bestowed since January 1 of this 
year. 

Write for the April number to E. L. Kellogg & Co. 25 Clinton 
Place, New York. Two copies, ten cents. 


Recitation for boy, 


Young ladies and 
Recitation for young lady, 
Declamation, “In the Straits of Cape 


Educational Associations. 

National Association, Saratoga Sprin July 12-15. E. H. Cook, Flushing, 
N. Y., Pres. ; R. W. Stevenson, Wichita Ran. Bec'y. . ; 

Pennsylvania State, Beaver Falls, July 5, 6,7. Dr. E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 
Pres. . Supt. J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls, Sec’y. 

Southern Educational Association, Atlanta, Ga., July 68. Solomon Palmer, 
East Lake, Ala., Pres.; Eugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, N. C., Sec’y. 

Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Effingham, Aug. 23, 24,25. M.N. 
McCartney, Mound City, Pres. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, Houston. One week, beginning July 6. 

Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, Paducah, June 28, 29, 30. C. H. Deit- 
rich, Hopkinsville, Pres. ; R. H. Carothers, Louisville, Sec’y. 

Educational Association of Virginia, Bedford City, July 20—23. State Supt. 
Massey, Pres. ; J. A. McGilvray, Richmond, Sec’y. 

American Institute of Instruction, Narragansett Pier, Rag Couns Huling, 
Fall River, Mass., Pres. ; Augustus D. Small, Allston, Mass., Sec’y. 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Pertle Springs, une 21—23. W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada, Pres. ; Supt. A. L. Whittaker, Kirkwood, Secretary. 

Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, Tullahoma, July 26, 27, 28. Supt. H. 
D. Huffaker, Chattan Pres. ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, Sec’y. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, S; See Dec. 27, 28, 29. George R, 
Shawhan, Urbana, Pres. ; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. J, E. Klock, 
Leavenworth, Pres, ; Miss Ida M. Hodgson, Lyons, Sec’y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 


National Summer School, Glens Falls. Three weeks, beginning July 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. ins July rz. 

Callanan —s~— yf yeaneee Hoh me owa, ey ng =" a 

Chautauqua Literary and Scien Schoo utauqua, N, Y., July 30—Aug. 
26. john Vincent, Chancellor 

North one Summer School, Fort Worth, July. 

Harvard University, Summer Courses, Vocal training and expression. Five 
weeks, bapnaies July 16. Instructorin , 5. S. Curty. 

Harvard Summer l of Botany, Garden, Cambridge, June 30— 


Aug: 3. 
ontana Summer School of Normal Methods, Helena. Three weeks, beginni 
June 13. Write to Supt. R. G. Young, Helena, for particulars. = 
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Correspondence. 


A Suggestion. 


I must say, in the beginning, that I took my idea fromTHE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL early in the Fall. A very complete article came out ex- 
plaining a beautifully devised weather report drawn upon the 
blackboard, and observations made by the scholars indicated by 
colored chalk. This I thought a delightful plan and we made one 
in our school. The children were enthusiastic and all seemed 
well. But the next morning I found that the janitor had carefully 
washed off our calendar. The children were disappointed to find 
their observations gone. We made another and I explained that 
it must not be erased; but the morning showed a perfectly clean 
board as before. This went on for a week and I finally let the 
matter rest, as vacation was near. My difficulty was solved one 
day by one of the children who brought a large calendar to school 
—one of these immense insurance calendars with figures quite an 
inch high. Of course I was grateful, though I did not think it 
pretty, and after school I began to think what I should do with it. 
Suddenly I was struck with a new idea. Why could we not take 
our weather report on it? I already had a supply of gummed 
paper circles of different colors and these could be used for the in- 
dicators. We chose d/ack, for rainy or cloudy ; gvay, for cold and 
snowy ; yellow, for sunny ; ved, for very warm ; 4/ve, for very cold. 

The children like the arrangement much, and every day they are 
eager to tell me about the weather. If 1 seem to forget to take the 
report of the weather at the usual time, I am reminded by many 
little hands raised and waved emphatically, and interested glances 
directed toward the large calendar on the wall. The children 
have begun to count the “dark days” and the “sunny days ” this 
month; and a “‘ snowy day” is hailed with delight by my little Ken- 
tuckians, partly because it gives an opportunity to use a gray 
circle. When January is ended and February glides in to take its 
place, we have only to turn back the leaf and begin again. When 
the end of the year comes we shal] have our weather report all 
there to look at and shall be able to make observations from the 
first of the new year. 

I give this as a suggestion, thinking that there may be some 
readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, who, like myself, have tried to 
make a weather report on the blackboard and failed to make it a 
success. LEILA R. G, BURFITT. 

Danville. Ky. 


Iam ina peculiar dilemma. Some time ago I had occasion to 
punish a boy of my school, In an interview with the father of the 
boy, he approved of my act and gave me his consent to punish the 
boy whenever he deserved it. Some time after when I had occa- 
sion to punish the boy again, I received a note from the mother 
ordering me to keep my hands off her children. Now I ask, whose 
authority am I to recognize? O. Z 

Wis. 





In a conflict like this great care must be exercised. Confer 
with your school officers and be guided by their advice. It may 
be given as a rule, never to punish a child if the parents object. 
The mother is the nearest to the child. You should visit her; 
show her that the only way the child can remain a member of the 
school is by compliance with your rules; it matters nothing to 

ou if the child is obedient whether you punish, the mother pun- 
ishes, or there is no punishment at all. 


What is meant by “‘ free coinage ’”’ of silver ? MARK. 


Church, Va. 

One may judge what “free coinage” is from the measure put 
forward by its advocates. The Bland bill, lately under considera- 
tion by Congress, provides for the retirement of gold and silver 
certificates and the substitution therefor of a so-called coin-note, 
which presumably means a note in gold or silver coin, at the op- 
tion of the government. The bill further provides that standard 
gold and silver coin shall be received in the United States in pay- 
ment of all debts. The effort is to give silver a standing equal to 
that of gold. The opponents of the measure say that instead of 
making one unit of measure it would make two—one (the gold) 
worth 100 cents and the other (the silver) worth 70 cents, the lat- 
ter being the value in gold at present of the silver in the silver 
dollar. It is also claimed that the passage of such an act would 
speedily be followed by the disappearance of our gold from circu- 
lation, or its shipment abroad in exchange for the superfluous 
silver in the possession of European nations; that our money 
would be depreciated, our circulation would be contracted, and 
business disaster would follow. The nations of Europe now have 
a gold standard. Those who take what may be called a middle- 
ground hold, that while a silver standard is desirable it should 
not be adopted until some international agreement is made. If 
all the leading nations adopted it the danger of their unloading 
on us a vast quantity of silver would be removed. Congressman 
Springer advocates the holding of an international conference on 
chee at the World’s Fair in 1893. 


The fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, once fairly tried, becomes the favorite 
ing medicine, speaks volumes for its excellence and medicinial merit. Why 
don't you try it this spring. 
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Important Events, 6c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, 30c. a year, 


HOW INDIANS BECOME CITIZENS. 

The United States government has certainly done much toward 
encouraging red men to become citizens. The severalty act of 
1887 conferred citizenship on all Indians who had already received 
allotments of land. This made 10,122 Indians our fellow citizens. 
It also gave citizenship to all who had voluntarily separated from 
their tribe and adopted the ways of civilized life. Since then about 
7,000 more have become citizens under the law. It has been found 
that 3,072 members of various tribes had been made citizens by 
special laws and treaties before the passage of that law. The total 
is about 20,000. Another mode of becoming citizens has been 
offered to the tribes of the Indian territory. Any member of these 
tribes may apply for citizenship to the United States court in that 
territory. It does not seem likely that this statute will be called 
much into force, as the five civilized tribes will probably remain 
in their present political condition until they accept citizenship in 
a body. Itis not desirable to have the Indians become citizens 
faster than they become able to take care of themselves. Still the 
day is not far distant when they will all accept the mode of life of 
the white man. 





A GRAIN OF WHEAT IN His Eye.—A farmer living near South 
Bend, Ind., left work at the end of the threshing season last Sep- 
tember with a badly inflamed eye. It pained him continually 
until recently when an oculist found that a grain of wheat had 
lodged in his eye, sprouted, and in its growth had forced a pas- 
sage up between the scalp and skull and had found an outlet near 
the apex of the right eye. The stalk was carefully removed and 
transplanted in a hotbed, where it is expected to grow. The pa- 
tient is doing finely. 





A SWEDENBORGIAN SETTLEMENT.—William Pitcairn, a million- 
aire who has large business interests in Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia, is said to have selected a large tract of land in Moreland 
township, Bucks county, Pa., for Swedenborgian settlement. 
There is to be an extensive college, with a park, primarily for the 
promulgation of the tenets of Swedenborgianism. There will be 
a school of horticulture and agriculture. 





MANY SLAVES LIBERATED.— Zanzibar letters say that the Portu- 
guese travelers, Carmago and Elbo, some time ago surprised the 
notorious slave hunter Makutuba stealing 1,500 natives, mostly 
women, from Mugo, on Lake Tanganyika. The Carmago party, 
assisted by villagers, attacked the Arabs, and hardly one of the 
raiders escaped alive. The slaves were liberated. 





ARGENTINA DECLINES REcIPROcITY.—The Argentine govern- 
ment has declined Mr. Blaine’s special reciprocity, which, if ac- 
cepted, would have shown animus against the national markets 
of that country in Europe. It is reported also that Argentina 
does not want any American silver. 





SANDWICH ISLANDS CABLE.—The Thetis has been assigned the 
work of sounding for the cable, from some point on those islands 
to San Francisco. She will finish the work begun by the Albat- 
ross. Careful observations of the sea bottom will be made, as the 
character of the temperature has a great deal to do with the life 
and preservation of acable. The average temperature below 1,000 
fathoms in the Pacific is 36 deg., while in the Atlantic it goes as 
far down as 33 deg. 





ANNE HATHAWAY’s CoTTAGE.—It is reported from Stratford- 
upon-Avon that the Shakespeare birthplace trustees have agreed 
to purchase Anne Hathaway’s cottage for £3,000 ($15,000). This 
action of the trustees is taken to check the offers of American 
bidders. Two of the largest bids have come from Americans who 
are anxious to transport the cottage to Chicago. 





BoMBAY’s WATER WoORKs.—The Bombay jwater-works, costing 
$5,250,000, was opened recently. The water is drawn from Tansa 
lake, an artificial body formed by a dam inthe valley and hav- 
ing a superficial area of eight or nine square miles. The dam is 
two miles long, 117 feet high, 100 feet thick at the base, and 15 feet 
thick at the top. In some places the foundation reaches forty-five 
feet beneath the level of the soil. 

A ScHooL-sHtp’s CRUISE.—Early in May the New York school- 
ship St. Mary’s will go on its summer cruise. The trip will be to 
Southampton, Cherbourg, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tangier, and 
Madeira, returning to New York by October 15, There will also 
be winter cruises hereafter to the West Indies from January to 
April. 
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Geographical Notes, Etc. 


THE EARTH’s EARLIE T PEOPLE.—An important discovery re- 
lating to prehistoric man was made in northern Switzerland in 
October of last year. The bones and implements of men are found 
alongside the bones of the mammoth, the reindeer, and other ani- 
mals now limited to northern latitudes. Theinvestigation of these 


remains leads to the belief that man was the contemporary of 


the mammoth, the reindeer, the glutton, and other subarctic ani- 
mals in Europe at the close of the last Glacial epoch; that he 
knew nothing of metals or agriculture, that he had domesti- 
cated no animals, not even the dog ; that he lived by hunting, but 
was nevertheless familiar with fire, intelligent, and artistic. He 
was uncivilized, but there is nothing to show he was nearer the 
apes than we are. 





DESERTS IN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW.—The greatest dif- 
ference between the North American deserts and those of north 
Africa is in the greater amount of vegetation in the former. 
There are seen silver gray artemisia, prickly cacti, cushions of 
moss, and at the foot of the hills juniper-trees seven feet high 
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with trunks a foot thick. Such is the character of the deserts of 
Utah, western Texas, and the Gila region of California, Either 
the mean rainfall in the American deserts is greater than in those 
ot Africa, or else the flora of the American deserts is better 
adapted to a dry atmosphere. In both continents there is the 
prevalence of plains with mountains rising from them like 
islands, with no intervening heaps of debris passing from the 
plains to the steep mountain slopes. This phenomenon is the 
more striking as there are no rubbish deltas, even at the outlet of 
valleys 1,000 feet in depth. Another feature common to both is 
the large number of isolated “island ” mountains and of amphi- 
theater formations in the valleys. Also the splitting up of granite 
blocks and other rocks by heat. 


DIED.—At Newburg, N. Y., March 18, 1892, after a brief 
illness, Agnes E. McClughan, wife of JOSEPH Mc- 
CLUGHAN, and daughter of Mary J. and the late Hudson 
Coffey, of Southfield, Orange Co., New York, in the 3oth year 
of her age. Albany papers please copy. 





MEN AND WOMEN 


are children when they have to take medicine. 


Cod-liver oil would 


be taken by everybody whenever he sees a little loss of plumpness, 


but for its nasty taste. 


We all know that the doctors agree—there is not one in the 


world that does not agree—that cod-liver oil is a fat-making food, the 


life-saving food for those who need it. 


of life. 


For some it is the only means 


This universal agreement on cod-liver oil is the growth of genera- 


tions of medical thought. 


But the form in which cod-liver oil has 


reached its greatest usefulness is Scott's Emulsion; and this in sixteen 


years, has come to use the livers of half the Norwegian catch of codfish ! 


The taste has had something to do with the success of this great 


improvement of cod-liver oil—it does not taste bad—some like it, 


especially children. 


Physicians know all about it ; but there are thousands of people 


to whom the taste of cod-liver oil is a bug-bear yet ! 


An important book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free to taose who write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South’ 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. 
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New Books. 


The Fine Arts, by G. Baldwin Brown, in the series of Univer- 
sity Extension manuals is not merely a history of art, but is a dis- 
cussion of the principles that underly the three arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. All the aspects of the development 
of art are presented with the thoroughness and mastery of a 
trained art critic. The author shows how art arose from the 
spirit of play, with the element of order added, in Part 1., which 
treats of art as the expression of popular feelings and ideals. The 
chapters concern the beginnings of art, the festival in its relation to 
the form and spirit of classical art, and Medieval Florence and 
her painters. In Part II., treating of the formal conditions of ar- 
tistic expression, we have considered some elements cf effect in 
the arts of form, the work of art as significant, and the work of 
art as beautiful. Part III., concerns the arts of form under the 
heads of architectural beauty in relation to construction, the con- 
ventions of sculpture, and painting old and new. Students who 
wish to understand the foundation principles of art will here find 
them presented in brief space. A careful reading of it would be 
a good beginning for a course on any of the fine arts. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00.) 





In the Franklin Square Song Collection are presented at a 
moderate price what are regarded as the best songs and hymns in 
the language. There are nursery songs, children’s songs, school 
songs, songs of the heart, etc. Everything is bright and the senti- 
ment is healthy. In No. 8, Mr J. C. McCaskey has included two 
hundred favorite songs and hymns, among which are many bal- 
lads and songs of sentiment, besides songs of home and country, 
Christmas and Arbor day, and songs for the little ones. There is 
no home in the country but would be brighter for having this col- 
lection of songs within reach of the children. The numbers com- 
plete make a valuable little musical library which those who pos- 
sess would scarcely know how to do without. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. Paper, 50 cents; boards, 60 cents; cloth, one 
dollar. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Picture-Book without Pictures is 
so charmingly written that it has obtained a wide reputation out- 
side of his country. The language being simple, a German edition 
such as has lately appeared in Heath’s Modern Language Series, 
edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, makes a good introduction to 
the reading of that language. The many scientific allusions in 
the stories also will interest the student in geography, ethnol- 
ogy, and other sciences. The notes have been prepared with a 
great deal of care and are illustrated. These and the vocabulary 
that is appended give the student all the help needed to read and 
understand the text. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) 


The purpose David Denning, the author of 7ze Art and Craft 
of Cabinet-Making, had in preparing the volume was to furnish 
a reliable guide to amateurs who wished to master the elements of 
this useful trade. The author has worked from the foundation 
upward and has been so careful to make his meaning clear by his 
language and his illustrations that we think none can fail to 
understand him. After some introductory observations and a re- 
view of the development of furniture he treats of furniture woods, 
glue and its preparation, nails, tools, grinding and sharpening 
tools, joints, decorative details, glass in furniture, drawing and de- 
signing, veneering, cabinet brass-work, tables, bedroom furniture, 
library and office furniture, sideboards and cabinets, etc. It will 
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be seen how fruitful the subject is and that the author has con- 
sidered it in a thorough and systematic manner. Young people 
who are anxious to excel in wood-working will find this a useful 
book to consult. (Whittaker & Co., London. $1.50.) 


In the preparation of Longmans’ New School Atlas, Geo. G. 
Chisholm, M. A., and C. H. Leete, A. B., have kept clearly in 
mind the fact that it was for use in the school-room. They 
aimed, first, to give an adequate presentation of the physical 
features ; second, the careful and somewhat exclusive selection of 
names; third, tne facilitating of comparison as to size between 
the countries and regions included in the different maps. In re- 
gard to the first of these points it may be said that the authors 
have done well to give round numbers in recording the heights of 
mountains, because these come near enough as a rule, and are 
much more easily remembered. So far as the selection of names 
is concerned it may be said that over-crowding on a school map 
is most pernicious and confusing. The better way is to geta 
clear idea of the comparatively few important places. A great 
many more names are given in the index than are mentioned on 
the map, but the exact location may be pointed out if desirable by 
means of the latitude and longitude. Another very noticeable 
point is the drawing of all maps on one scale, or simple fractions 
of one scale. This facilitates comparison between the different 
countries and allows a clearer conception of relative size to be ob- 
tained. The work of presenting the physical and political feat- 
ures of the different countries has been done most thoroughly and 
admirably. The value for the school-room of those, however, 
that give the density of population, vegetation, isothermal lines, 
atmospheric pressure, rainfall, commerce, etc., is just as great, 
For an all-around school atlas we doubt if there is anything to 
surpass it. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


A little volume that will find a great many readers just at this 
time is Vot on Calvary, a layman’s plea for mediation in the 
temptation in the wilderness. Its purpose is to show those who 
are perplexed by doubts a way out of their difficulties. The author 
points out the great significance of the temptation, taking a view 
that many will not accept, but treating the subject so reverently 
that his opinions are entitled to great respect. It is hoped that 
the book will suggest “a broader and more scholarly treatment 
than a layman can present.” (Charles T. Dillingham & Co., 718 
and 720 Broadway, New York.) 


The entertaining story of 7he Merry Bachelor,by Alain Rene 
Le Sage, with photogravere illustrations, has lately been pub- 
lished. It relates the adventures and misadventures of a gentle- 
man in Spain and Italy and is filled with pleasing humor and 
truthful delineations of character and life, interspersed with satire 
of customs and institutions. The hero is in the service of differ- 
ent personages and on account of his indiscretions frequently finds 
himself in prison. The reader follows him through all his vicissi- 
tudes of fortune with interest and sympathy. (Worthington 
Company, New York.) 


Shakespeare never wrote a more popular comedy than As You 
Like Jt, In none is his fancy brighter, and there are no incidents, 
as in the other comedies, to throw a cloud over the scene. This 
play has lately been issued in K: Deighton’s series of annotated 
works of Shakespeare. The introductions gives the story of the 
play and sketches the characters of the principal actors in it, which 
the notes sufficiently explain all dark passages in the text. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York. 40 cents). 


(For Literary Notes and Magazines see narrow column on page 381.) 
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in its favor. 


You will want it. The educational demand, quality of the goods and price are all 
Fourteen cents cannot be made to go farther in the line of “busy work”. 
The Script Sentence Builder consists of two hundred and twenty-five tablets, which 


PROMPT 
RELIEF 


For biliousness, 
diarrhea, 





represent sixty different words. They are written on both sides of the tablet in a reat, 
plain hand, and in accordance with the principles of writing generally taught in public 
schools. Such words as are to be used for beginning a sentence commence with a 
capital on one side of the tablet so that correct sentences can be made, and correct lan- 
guage principles instilled at the same time. The collection contains a large number each 
of verbs and such words as are liable to be more often repeated than other words, so that 
with the variety of object words given, the child will be able to make many different 
language-stories, and simple words have been selected from those first taught in order 
that he may have no difficulty in working by himself. Price, per box, 14 cents. 
Send for a leaflet about the Bradley Language Series. 
free, if you mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
ag ty Ft SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Room 22, Clinton Hall, 
ASTOR PLACE. 


Mailed 





nausea, and 
dizziness, take 


Ayer's Pills 


family medicine, 
purely vegetable, 


Everv Dose Effective 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN o 
IN THE SCHOOLS. 


A Book that Every Child in America should read. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


ncle ‘Tom’s Cabin, 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
UNIVERSAL EDITION. 


© 











RETAIL, To TEACHERS, IN LOTS OF 10 OR MORE 

PosTPaID. PosTPAID. By EXPRESS UNPAID. 

Prices in Paper Covers, . - 25 cts. 22 cts. 16% cts. net. 
« Cloth, - - = 50 cts. 43 cts. 334 cts. net. 


With the exception of the Bible, more copies of this book have prob- 
ably been published in the United States than of any other book ever issued 
from the press. It has also been translated into nineteen different lan- 
guages in the Old World, and has done more to advance the cause of 
freedom in all civilized countries than any other book ever written. This 
“Universal Edition,” published February 27 of the present year, has, 
within the first month of its publication, met with a sale of over 150,000 
copies. 





Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 11 E. 17th Street, New York. 
28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Supplementary Readers are being largely used to avoid the useless repetition of the regular 
books. Col. pee at baw gb ass., had a regular system of int -rchange of readers. The follow- 
ing books are specialiy good. ause ‘they supplement work of other classes. In in qu antity 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS. yrepald. postpaid 


A prepaid. postpai 








First Reader. Short and simple stories about Common Domestic Animal's $ .20 $ .25 
Second o_o Short and simple stories about Animals of the Fields, Birds, = = 
Third Reader. Descriptive of Familiar Animals and some of their wild 

relations . A2 50 
Fourth Reader. pine Monkey Tribe, the Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, 

Elephant, etc 5A 65 

Reader. Birds. Reptiles, Fishes, e 4 65 
Sixth Render. R eee Crustacea, “Spiaer’, Insects, Corals. Jelly om, 

Sponges, etc. . 4 65 

PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 

1 ag he from. + ° ° 30 36 
2. Barl m Procikoric Times to the year 1154 35 42 
& Middle stegland from 1153 to 1608. ; ; 52 82 
4. Modern England, from 1604 to 1884 >; "52 62 

PHILIPS’ CEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 
l. First Ste Fest a 27 32 
2 First i Part I. ° ° BI) 36 
4. England, Physical and Political 36 43 
4 tish Isles, fan pd North America, and Australasia : ° ° ot 65 
5. Europe, Physical nd Political 63 15 
6& The World. A series of = and travels in Asia, Atma, America, 
and Polynesia. With A x 72 





BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 15 B Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Business CouRSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH CouRsE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. 
Cont full page engravings. mailed FREE. 





SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOK- UAsES 


BALL SSARING. 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal or Commer 
cial use. Also 
special cases for 
the “Century” 
Dictionary. 

Illustrated Cata 
logue free, Ad- 
dress 


SARCENT MFC. co., 


Either 814 Broadway, New York, or 
Quote ScHOOL JOURNAL. MUSKEGON, MICH, 









ADDRESE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 






To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to ali applicants 


JAMES FP. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 


R55. 243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MINERALOGY. 
LITHOLOGY. 


Teachers, write for circulars, de- 
seriptive of the “Diamond” and 
“Student’s Complete ” Mineral Col- 
tootion, the former a set of 50, and 

he latter, a cabloet of 300 specimens 
iitustratin Dana’ | meme Both 

scientifically arrang: 
Prices delivered, $2.00 and $35 00 ——~ Address 


GEO, O. SIMMONS, 
352 Gates Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un- 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines sold 
on monthly payments. Condition and title guaran- 
teed. Any instrument manufactured shi ipsa. 
to examine. EXCHANGING A SPECIALTY. 
tion book and king box free. Wholesale prices to 
; Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 

ree. 








+ writer {31 Broadway, New York. 
Hea arters: | 29% Wabash Av., Chicago. 





Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST.,.NEW YORK. 





500 TEACHERS WANTEDas righ for 


DARKNESS{DAYLIGHT 


or A WOMAN AND pesnows or gs seus © Mrs 


mS. In His Ne sone, eee word of New Nee 
un 
Fork.” “thy Mire. ety CAMPHELL. Introd 


ETE Abbott, D.D. 


of Christian love and faith. 250 
from of 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 








TaIs IS OUR FiFTH YEAR. 
tution except Chautauqua University. We have Thirty Courses, Some of these are complete in Five Weeks ; others in 
Ten Weeks. The fees are as low as is consistent with first class instruction. Send a — for our new illustrated 


‘Xn0uncement. Sample lessons will be sent for 60 cents. Students may begi 





any time. 


ms. We pay liberally for small clubs. Address, Boston Home College, (S*”mgur, Eston.) ?. 0B Box 1777, Boston, Mass. 





We give instruction by mail to a larger number of students than any other insti- 


prepare teachers for exam- 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 


This early in the seasonthe National League, through 
its various State Bureaus, has been called upon to name teachers 
as follows for over 


4,000 VACANCIES FOR NEXT YEAR! 
«Ais  Supertaten dente of City Schools; 616 Principals of Town 
; ‘224 Ward Principals for Cities; 396 Fincipals of 

High e Bchosiss 481. Assistants for High Schools ; 635 Grammar, 

rmediate and Primary teachers; SS1 Specialists in the De- 
partments of Penmanship, Drawing, Music, kkeeping, Short- 

and, Typewriting, Telegraphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Syn- 
thetic Reading, Physical S eare, Literature, Mathematics, Lan- 

yuage, and Sc’ ence ; 417 College Presidents and Professors ; 76 

Yormal School Prinsipalsand Teachers; 39 Principals and fachers 
for Academies, Semivaries, Private Schools. You can have dupli- 
cate Oy — ie} Fr) all State Bureaus of the League by enrolling with any of the following: 

STATE MA GERS OF THE LEAGUE:—Alabama—A. W. Tote, Birmingham; Ark.—Ind. Ter.—H. B. 
McCollum, Ft. Sinith La] Calltornia—A. Megahan, Oakland ; Colo. vo,——— ——- Denver, Col. Del. , Md.— 
Edmund surdaugh Ga., Fla —A. H. Beals, Miitedeovine, Indana—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis ; 
Illinois—D. ty ‘Chicago: Iowa, Neb.—Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines ; Kansas—U. P. Shull, Wichita; 
| a ed w. Newman, Lexington ; Miss., La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. ; Mont., Idaho—S. A. Merritt, 
Helena, Mont.; Missou ri—J. M. Johnson. Sparta; Michigan—. W. N. Ferris, Big Kapids; New England, 
Boston ; N. and S. Carolina—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. C.3 N. Dakota—Lucius . Fancher, Devil’s Lake; 
New Jersey—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City ; New York—Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie ; Ohio—Samuel Findley, 
Akron ; Oregon—S. A. Randle, Jefferson ; n , Pennsylvania— —Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg ; South Dakota—Clarence 
Cc. Bras, Mitchell ; Ten muel Hixson hattanooga ; oo aff, Austin ; Utah, Nevada.—J. W. 
Newburn, Salt Lake City ; rginia—W. Virginia, > Richmond, Va.; Wisconsin, Minnesota—R. B. 
Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn; Veshington—Geo. A. Staley, Tacoma. 


THE NEW YORK LEAGUE TEACIIERS’ BUREAU. 
E.mon L. Moynror, Manager, Coxsackie, New York, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 1to-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq. «, New York ; 106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; © ad OA So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking postions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & Co 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $3500; Prof. of Chem- 
Fa. Ed. B Ue au wey, $2200 ; 10 College All Professors $1000—$1800 ; 3 High School 
ipa $: Music Directors, $800- entown sii 


00; 2 Superintendents, gall 
Business transacted x every State. 13th year. Circulars free a. 





























Le B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 
ONLY are wanted at this Agency. For the 
present WE DO NOT CHARGE A REGISTRA- 


FIRST CLASS TEACHER TION FEE, therefore we cannot afford to spend 
time ~~ effort on teachers of doubtful qualitications and uncertion success. GOOD TEACHERS 

ARE ANTED and we shall work fatthfally and earnestly for them. COLLEGE AND 
SOUMAL GRAUATES are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances of 
securing a good position. Send stamp to-day for blanks. 


W. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager, Ust0n Teacuers’ AGENcy, (Established 1880.) 
‘ ° ’ 44 East i4th Street, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers, Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations, 
Send stamp for i Ain Form. 
w. ATE & CU., Props., 
H. P: FRENCH, Manager. 








No charge to School Officers. 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 





NO FE, for registration, commission only. Business-like| AMERICAN 
service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- SCHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. BUREAU. 


Established 1885. 





Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. | 
of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill, is 
now ready. Send forit, and note. 1. The hundreds of positions 


A NEW HAND BOOK this Bureau fills in the’ best colleges, normals, academies, city 


schools, &c. 2, That it can be of service to YOU, because it has something to offer in all departments of 
educational work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not 
** hearsay” or ** haphazard. This book is of value to every ambitious teacher. 


Address, C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, ILL. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn Ss 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 

Established 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BrpGoop, Manager, 


N. Y. 








Bor 1969. NEW YORK CITY,” 
@ Do Not Wait @ 
School Boards are writing us for best teachers in many 


different lines and soon there will be more places 
than we have capable teachers to recommend. It you 


write us fully, sending photo and endorsements ve 


can help you. Send for new form. NEW YORK 
EDUC MOPIONAL BUREAU, H. 8. KEL10«, 
Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. Estab. 1SSS8, 


@ Now is the Timeé 


TEACHERS TAKE THE TROUBLE 


To write that they find inspiration for their compos- 
ition classes in the Treasure Trove, our monthly 
paper for pupils and teachers. Its motto is “To 
brighten the school-room,”’ and hundreds of letters 
every week tell us that it accomplishes its aim. We 
will send you a sample copy free because we know you 
will subscribe as soon as you see it. so cents a year, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y. 
NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who It- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 








2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward by 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
a that these subjects can be completed in & 
te weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, & 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, 
accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for ah increase of salary, or for other reasons, should write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New York City. 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTE 








i J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STREET, 
New Yor«. 





the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each t spending an entire term of 3) weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport, ........CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
Buffalo..... seeceses-JAMES M. Cassety, PH.D. 
Cortland,,.......... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, PH.D. 
Fredonia ...,.......F. B. PALMER, Pa.D. 


Geneseo, .,..,.......JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,....,.,. FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta,,...........JAMES M. MILNE, Px.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ........Fox HoLpEN, LL.B. 
Potsdam.,........... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 
Persons ting fro: K-47 training classes, 
hereafte: = cqanined, and br br inging & second-grade ce 
tificate of proficiency from vine nepal oS of t 
where the work ormed wi ited with 
the following subjec siutters complete for the» Normal 
Soaress: thmetic, Grammar, Descriptive 


—~ "or y, American History an civil G 
men 





